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A JAPANESE REBEKAH AT ‘THE WELL. 


When what you read elevates your mind and 
fills you with noble aspirations, look for no other 
rule by which to judge a book. It is good, and is 
the work of a master-hand. BRUYERE. 


Way shadow the beauty of sea or of land 
With a doubt or a fear? 
God holds all the swift-rolling worlds in his hand, 


And sees what no man can as yet understand ; 
That out of life here, 
With its smile and its tear, 
Comes forth to light, from eternity planned, 
The soul of good cheer. 
Don’t worry: 
The end shall appear. 
Anonymous. 


One man pins me to the wall, while with an- 
other I walk among the stars. EMERSON. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
CHEER. 


BY ARTHUR BE. LOCKE. 


Conress thy sorrows to but one, 
To that one who is nearest thee; 
For in the sbaring they shall flee 

As mists before the morning sun! 


But tell thy joys to every friend, 
For by transmission thou shalt bless 
All listeners with a happiness 

Which all their troubles will transcend ! 


For Every Other Sunday. 
MARJORIE’S PRESENTATION AT COURT. 


BY EMMA LEE BENEDICT. 


ée | hae perfectly shocking!” 
bumble-bee Queen. 
“Perfectly!” hummed the High 
Keeper of the royal cell. 

“How long are we to submit to these out- 
rages?” the Queen demanded. 

“Have we not already submitted too long, your 
Majesty? ” asked the High Keeper. 

‘We have, indeed! It is time to put a stop 
to them,” said the Queen, with decision. 

A tremor of buzzing applause, which shook the 
very palace walls, greeted this remark. 

‘Summon me the Court Magician,” commanded 
the Queen. 

The foremost guard darted quickly away, and 
as quickly came back witha very old, thin, wiz- 
ened-looking bumble-bee, whose hairy jacket was 
nearly white, so great was his age. 

“Go to the white house where the hollyhocks 
grow, and bring to me at once the little maid who 
is called Marjorie.” 

The Court Magician bowed and withdrew, show- 
ing no trace of doubt in his ability to fulfil the 
difficult mission. 


buzzed the 


Marjorie Mountebanks was combing the fur of 
a very unwilling pussy-cat that afternoon, when 
she was startled by a loud buzzing close to her 
ear. 

She dropped the cat, which sprang gladly away, 
and started up to look for the intruder. Itappeared 
to be a large bumble-bee; but it had an enormous 
pair of wings,— red, with black spots,—and two 
long red antenne, which it kept waving rapidly 
back and forth. 

* Are you a butterfly or a bee?” asked Marjorie. 

There was no answer though the large black 
eyes, looking straight into hers, seemed to show 
enough intelligence for a reply in good English. 

“TI wonder if you would sting if I should catch 
you?” said Marjorie. ar 
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The great wings flapped slowly up and down, 
and the creature continued quite near. 

“T think V’ll catch you, anyway,” said Marjorie ; 
and, taking off her hat, she cautiously approached, 
and tried to pen the insect under the hat. But, as 
she advanced, the creature slowly and cautiously 
drew away. The faster she went forward, the 
faster it flew from her, until she had chased it far 
out into the meadow. 

“The tantalizing thing! ” she cried, as she sat 
down on a rock to rest, and fanned herself with 
her hat. 

The bee continued to flutter near her, keeping 
his great black eyes fastened upon her, until Mar- 
jorie felt that she must get up and follow him 
again. But now she was not anxious to capture 
him. She felt, in fact, as if he had captured her. 

On she went, growing more tired at every 
step, but still unable to stop,— on and on and on! 
Finally, they came to a steep, grassy bank, where 
they paused. There was a hole in the bank, and 
out of it came two bumble-bees, and began buzz- 
ing angrily about her. 

Poor Marjorie was dreadfully afraid, and tried 
to run; but the great black eyes of her guide 
were fastened upon her, and she could not move 
a step. 

Presently the hole in the earth began to grow 
larger, as the strange bee waved his wings back 
and forth before it. Larger and larger the hole 
grew; and Marjorie felt compelled to walk right 
into it, though the idea of doing so filled her 
with horror. 

Slowly, with one foot dragging reluctantly after 
the other, Marjorie followed her guide into the 
hole. 

On either side of the entrance as she passed in 
were great creatures in the form of bumble-bees, 
but so large that, as they stood upright on their 
hind legs, their heads were on a level with hers. 
They looked at her so sharply with their great 
black eyes, as she passed, that she felt dreadfully 
embarrassed. 

In the midst of her fright, however, she could 
not fail to notice how wonderfully they were 
dressed. What in an ordinary bumble-bee ap- 
peared only a dull covering of short hairs, on 
these creatures were beautiful scales, all richly 
colored and as soft as velvet. 

In and out of winding chambers her guide hur- 
ried her on. The walls were decorated with rich 
gray tapestry that glistened like silk, and from 
the ceiling hung masses of cells full of honey. 

Suddenly the halls widened into a great cham- 
ber; and here every side was lined with bumble- 
bees, three rows deep. They all stood upright 
on their hind legs, with their wings lightly quiver- 
ing, which made a low humming sound. 

The guide led her directly to the Queen, who 
stood at one end of the room, with her guards 
drawn up around her. 

“Long live your Majesty!” said her guide, with 
a low bow. “I have brought the maid, as your 
Majesty directed.” 

Marjorie thought she should fall down with 
fright as she met the stern look which the Queen 
fixed upon her. : 

“ You are the girl who set a dog upon a bumble- 
bee this morning, are you not?” said the Queen. 

“Y-e-s, m-a-’a-m,” faltered Marjorie. 

“And you encouraged the dog to torment and 
mangle the poor bee until it was dead.” 

“T —I—the dog ”— Marjorie began. 

“Oh, do not make the dog your scapegoat! 
You cheered him on, and clapped your hands to 
him; and he knew he was doing just what you 
wanted him to do,” the Queen said to her with 
great severity. : 

Then, turning to one of her guards, the Queen 
said,— 


“ Have the casket brought in.” 

The guards moved to a curtained doorway, 
pushed aside the gray silken hangings, and from 
behind came four solemn bumble-bees, walking 
two by two, and bearing between them a long 
black casket. 

Marjorie watched them in astonishment as they 
came slowly to the place where the Queen stood, 
and placed the casket on the ground before her. 
Then the Queen motioned to Marjorie to come 
and look. Marjorie did so, and saw there the 
mangled form of a dead bumble-bee. 

“There,” said the Queen, in the same severe 
tones, “is all that remains of the bright, happy 
bee, who left us so innocently this morning to 
gather honey for our winter stores. After your 


dog killed and mangled him, his companions- 


brought back his lifeless remains. Look at those 
wondrously tinted scales, those perfect feet and 
limbs, and tell me if you could replace so much as 
ahair upon them. And the life which you have 
destroyed,— could you restore that if you should 
try a thousand years?” 

Marjorie shook her head. 

“Then listen to me,” commanded the Queen. 
“If ever you cause the death of another bumble- 
bee, who is doing you no harm, you are to be 
brought here, to remain until you either restore 
his life or become a bumble-bee yourself.” 

“Oh, I will never do such a thing again, O 
Queen! Never,— never !” said Marjorie, slid- 
ing down to her knees before the Queen, and 
clasping her hands. “I will protect every one I 
see. I never knew before what wonderful creat- 
ures bumble-bees are.” 

“Very well. You may go now,” said the 
Queen, motioning to the Bee Magician to escort 
Marjorie out. 

With as much grace as she could, Marjorie 
backed out from the presence of the Queen; for 
she remembered to have heard or read somewhere 
that one should never turn one’s back upon roy- 
alty. 

The Bee Magician guided her back to the rock 
in the meadow, and there left her; and there Leo 
found her fast asleep in the middle of the after- 
noon. He woke her by touching her cheek with 
his cold nose. 

“Leo, O Leo, come here!” called Marjorie, 
as he bounded around her, barking with joy at 
having found her. 

“ Leo, listen to me,” commanded Marjorie, hold- 
ing her forefinger in front of his nose. “ You 
must never kill another bumble-bee as long as 
you live. We will just treat them as friends, and 
try to get acquainted with them, and with other 
bugs and bees, too; for I begin to suspect that 
some of them are more wonderful creatures than 
we have ever imagined.” 

Leo winked his eyes and wagged his tail, as 
much as to say, “ That is just what I was think- 
ing myself.” ; 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE FLOWERS’ BALL. 


BY C. F. BABCOCK. 


Far in a shady, woodland nook, 
Within a silent, mossy dell, 
Where sings the gushing, babbling brook, 
And summer breezes love to dwell, 
The violet, sweetest of all flow’rs, 
Gives to her friends a wondrous ball; 
In silver, moonlit, midnight hours, 
When wrapt in sleep are mortals all. 


Her messenger, the butterfly, 

Bears to the flow’rs the tidings good, 
To ey’ry blossom far and nigh 

That dwells in meadow or in wood. 


But the proud garden flow’rs so bright 

To this glad gath’ring may not come; 
For those best loved in nature’s sight, 

In field and woodland, make their home: 


Anemone so shy and fair, 
In dainty gown of purest white ; 
And dandelion with golden hair; 
The columbine so glad and bright, 
And breathing perfume as she goes, 
All decked in pink of fairest hue ; 
The ever-blushing sweet, wild rose, 
Sparkling with diamonds of dew; 


The modest daisy loved by all; 
Buttercup, bright as sun’s own ray ; 
The lady’s-slipper, fair and tall; 
And wild geranium, glad and gay. 
More beauteous far than elfin band, 
Or nymph or naiad full of grace, 
Or any flock from fairyland, 
Is every flow’r with smiling face. 


They dance upon the moss so green. 
The firefly lends his flick’ring light; 
And, cov’ring all with glist’ning sheen, 
The moon shines through the summer night. 
They eat the cresses in the dell 
And drink the cups of crystal dew. 
With music from the fair bluebell, 
They feast and dance the whole night through. 


The fairest, sweetest flow’r by far, 
The humble violet, pure and true, 
Lovely as any radiant star 
In the great firmament of blue. 
Then crown her as the queen so good, 
Whom all the flow’rs so long did seek; 
And like the grand beatitude, 
*Mongst flow’rs, blessed shall be the meek! 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A LITTLE FLORIDA HERO. 


BY WINIFRED L. BRIDGE. 


T was a warm sultry afternoon, and everything 
was very quiet out of doors, even to the gay 
little mocking-bird, who had made the air 

ring with his melody all the morning, and who was 
now sleepily perched on the side of the wee, cosey 
nest wherein dwelt his happy mate and the four 
downy birdlings who were the pride of his bright 
little eyes. Up here, in the gently swaying 
branches of the old orange-tree, curtained in 
by a cloud of fragrant white blossoms and glossy 
green leaves, these busy songsters had fashioned 
their snug little home, had watched patiently over 
the four precious blue eggs, so daintily specked 
with brown, and now, with the devotion of self- 
sacrificing parents, were carefully rearing these 
four sturdy youngsters, whose constant cry was 
for “more! more!” 

Under the shade of this kindly old tree, stretched 
out on the soft ploughed ground, lay Willie. Now 


. Willie was not a bird,—no, indeed; but he was a 


sworn friend to the merry family, whose tiny nest 
was just discernible through the thick branches 
overhead. And many a thoughtful hour had he 
spent during these long summer afternoons, lying 
at full length upon the warm, moist ground, listen- 
ing rapturously to the clear sweet notes of joyous 
gladness as they issued from the feathered throat 
of the tiny soloist. 

No, Willie was just an ordinary little boy, whose 
father was a poor farmer, toiling from dawn till 
dark to earn a livelihood, and whose mother had 
died at the time he made his advent into the world, 
—a very great many years ago, he was sure! 

So he had never known a mother’s love. There 
were several brothers and one sister; but they were 
grown and married now, and they did not seem to 
care much for him. 
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He entertained a vague idea always that he had 
in some way been the cause of the dear mother’s 
death. So he tried to be as little care aud expense 
to his kins-people as possible, hoping in that way 
to make the fact of his existence less a burden to 
them. 

His father thought him an unusually eccentric 
child,— when he thought about him at all,— but 
attributed his quiet, almost girlish ways and 
thoughtful nature to the fact that he had from 
babyhood been a sickly, delicate little fellow, who 
had never cared for the sports and pastimes of his 
more sturdy brothers and playmates. 

The winter before, when Willie had seemed un- 
usually pale and listless, his father, fearing some- 
thing was radically wrong with the lad, had taken 
him to the adjoining town to be examined by a 
noted physician who was stopping a few days at 
the “ Tourists’ Hotel.” 

What the doctor’s verdict was Willie never knew; 
but afterward he would often wonder why it was 
that the farmers’ wives, gathered on their porches 
gossiping over the neighborhood news during the 
quiet hours of the afternoon, would cease their 
busy chatter, and look after him pityingly as he 
passed by, driving the cows home from pasture. 

Why did they shake their heads so dolefully and 
say, “Poor little motherless baby!” A boy of 
twelve was no baby, he thought; and he was not 
used to being pitied. 

No, Willie had not heard the doctor’s verdict 
that he was destined to be a little cripple; but the 
neighbors knew, and from the very bottom of 
their hearts they pitied the “ the poor little mother- 
less baby.” 

On this warm summer afternoon, resting on the 
soft ploughed ground, and shaded from the sun’s 
bright rays by the protecting branches of the 
great orange-tree, was Willie. His eyes were fixed 
on the tiny brown nest, which was partially hidden 
from view by the glossy foliage, and he was con- 
versing in a low tone to the occupants, as was his 
daily wont; for, of all his friends and play- 
mates, these were most cherished. They under- 
stood and confided in him, never seemed to weary 
of his presence or think him in the way, and were 
always so cheerful and merry that he would forget 
his own heartache and loneliness, listening to their 
gay, joyous song. 

“JT wish,” said Willie, still gazing up at the 
swaying nest,—“I wish that I had been born a little 
bird instead of a little boy. Then I wouldn’t be 
in nobody’s way. I could fly up into the clouds an’ 
sing, an’ sing, an’ I wouldn’t never be sick no more. 
An’ then I could have me a nest to live in all out- 
o’-doors, with heaps more little birds just like me. 
And I’d go sing to Miss Agnes every morning at 
daybreak, ’cause she loves little birds so.” 

Next to the bird friends overhead Willie wor- 
shipped Miss Agnes Lawton, the village doctor’s 
daughter. She was not at all beautiful. In fact, 
she was generally considered to be exceedingly 
plain; but in Willie’s eyes her loveliness was un- 
surpassed by any living creature. 

She was his Sunday-School teacher now, and 
she told such nice stories. Oh, they were so 
grand! And one day she had asked him to go 
driving with her in her new phaeton, behind the 
dearest of ponies, which was all her very own. 
She had let him drive, too; and while he was 
driving she had told him many wonderful things 
about the great earth on which he lived, and that 
heavenly home to which he would some day go 
when his work in this world should be finished. 
And, when at last the ride was over, she had 
thanked him for going with her, telling him that 
she had enjoyed his company “so much,” just as 
if he had conferred some great favor upon her. 
And poor little Willie’s face had beamed with 
pleasure. Since then she had been constantly in 


his thoughts. He adored her. He thought over 
all that she had told him, and it made his little 
heart thrill with gladness. And now on this quiet 
afternoon, with the great sun sinking behind the 
hills and the warm air laden with the fragrance of 
the orange blossoms, the world seemed very beau- 
tiful to Willie. 

He had never considered the matter before; but 
things were different lately, some way. Just why it 
was he did not know, unless ’twas because Miss 
Agnes had said she loved him, and that God loved 
him, and he had never had any one to love him 
before. 

It was very nice to be loved. He longed in the 
depths of his full little heart to be able to do some- 
thing for Miss Agnes to show his devotion. 

Some day he would be a man, and then he would 
join the army and fight for his country. He 
would be a great general, perhaps, or, if he couldn’t 
be a general, he would be a very brave soldier, will- 
ing to fight and die for his country. Miss Agnes 
was engaged to a Captain Somebody, who was 
’way out in Cuba now. But some day he would 
come home again, and then they would be married. 
Oh, he was such a grand, noble man! Miss 
Agnes had showed his picture to Willie. She wore 
it in a tiny gold locket, hung about her neck; and 
he was sure he had never seen such a handsome 
face. 

But Miss Agnes said he had been very ill, this 
strong young captain; and great tears had filled her 
eyes as she told how the poor soldiers were suffering 
and dying by the scores every day, far from home 
and loved ones. Still, Willie would be ready to 
undergo all hardship and danger. He would be 
strong and brave, and Miss Agnes should be 
proud of him some day. 

The little mocking-bird was singing now so 
merrily! Even he seemed enthused with Willie’s 
glorious plan for the future, and the lad found 
courage in the cheer and sympathy of this small 
feathered friend. 

“You an’ me has always been good chums, ain't 
we?” he asked, addressing the wee, bright-eyed 
songster, whose throat was swelling with the clear, 
rich notes. In answer he received a gay little 
nod, which proved that he was understood. They 
were such friends, those two! 

It was growing late now. The distant chime of 
the cow-bells sounding clear in the still air brought 
Willie to the realization that the chores were still 
to be done; and reluctantly he arose, stretched his 
cramped little limbs, and replaced the big straw hat 
upon the tousled head. 

Poor motherless baby, so small and frail for his 
years! He crossed the grove, climbed the high 
rail fence which enclosed it, and trudged slowly 
down the sandy road toward the pasture. 

Suddenly the sound of wheels fell on his ear, 
and he turned in the direction from whence they 
came. At first he saw nothing. Then around the 
curve in the road appeared a new phaeton, drawn 
by a little black horse; and in the phaeton sat Miss 
Agnes. She leaned forward and beckoned Willie 
to wait, urging the pony on as shedid so. Then— 
how it happened Miss Agnes never knew; but she 
felt the reins wrenched from her grasp, the pony 
reared and plunged forward, frantic with sudden 
fright. A dizzy, cold feeling crept over her, and all 
was black. 

There was a deathly stillness in the darkened 
room, which had formerly been the guest-chamber 
of the Lawton house, but was now converted into 
a veritable hospital. On a bed by the window was 
stretched a tiny form with a face as still and white 
as marble; and kneeling by the bedside was another 
figure, clad in white and appearing almost ghostly 
in the darkness. 

“Miss Agnes.” 


“Yes, Willie darling.” A shudder passed over 


the kneeling girl’s form, and she clasped the little 
cold hand still tighter. The child’s lips moved 
again; but this time the words came in a faint 
whisper, and the girl bent forward eagerly to 
catch them. 

“T’m goin’ to be — a — soldier some day, when — 
I get — to— be”— Buthere the whisper died away, 
and the little spirit passed out of the poor de- 
formed body on into the great unknown. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
WHO? 
BY KATE LAWRENCE. 


Wuo made the butterfly’s delicate wing, 
With its plumage so rich and gay? 
Who taught the wood-lark to soar and sing, 
And her nestlings to hide away? 
Who hung the flowers on the apple-trees? 
Who stored the sweets in the nectaries? 
Who gave to the bee her pouch and lance? 
Who made the brooklet to sparkle and dance? 
Who made the gold fish to bask in the sun? 
The flowers, the pebbles, the shells, each one? 
And all for love! It was God. 


Who broke the butterfly’s lovely wing, 
And laughed at the ruin wrought? 
Who crushed the bee when she used her sting, 
And the nest of the wood-lark sought? 
Who stole her tender fiedglings away, 
And left them to die that summer day? 
Who caught the trout on a cruel hook? 
Who dammed the course of the rippling brook? 
Who starved the gold fish that basked in the sun? 
Who stoned the rabbits, and thought it fun, 
And all for sport? God’s child. 
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NOT FOR DAILY WEAR. 


BY MARY M. HALEY. 


HEN Mark Torrey saw his sister at break- 
fast in an untidy wrapper and with care- 
lessly arranged hair, he expressed much 

superior brotherly disapproval. 

“Tf I had new clothes as often as you do,” he 
would say, ‘I’d manage to look respectable at 
home.” 

“It’s too much trouble to dress at home,” Julie 
would answer. 

Mark, in a crowded car, always rose to give a 
lady or an elderly man his seat, with a courteous 
lifting of his hat: whereat onlookers would com- 
ment, “What a gentlemanly boy!” He greeted 
friends of his mother’s with a graceful ease quite 
different from the carelessness of the average 
school-boy; and they said, “How proud Mrs. 
Torrey must be of her son’s fine manners! ” 

At home, Mark teased his sisters, annoyed his 
mother by tossing his books or tools about with no 
regard for the possessions of hers they displaced 
or destroyed, whistled about the house, unmindful 
of his aunt’s headache, spoke disrespectfully to his 
grandfather. 

Would a careful observer not conclude that 
Mark’s good manners, like Julie’s neat clothes, 
were kept chiefly for use away from home? 


Courage is by no means incompatible with ten- 
derness. On the contrary, gentleness and tender- 
ness have been found to characterize the men, no 
less than the women, who have done the most 
courageous deeds. SAMUEL SMILES. 


We are all agreed as to our own liberty, but we 
are not agreed as to the liberty of others ; for in 
proportion as we take, others must lose. 

Dr. JOHNSON. 
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TWO LITTLE GIRLS. 


Tuis little girl is very poor. 

She has troubles, she finds, she can scarce endure; 
And yet, my dear, she has playthings plenty,— 
Dolls as many as two-and-twenty, 

Houses and arks and picture-books, 

Something pretty wherever she looks. 

But half the time she’s puzzled to know 

What to do with the wonderful show, 

Tired of dollies two-and-twenty 

And bored with her various toys a plenty. 


That little girl is very rich, 

With an old doll like a perfect witch, 

A broken chair and a bit of delf, 

And a wee cracked cup on the closet shelf. 
She can play with only a row of pins. 
Houses and gardens, arks and inns, 

She makes with her chubby fingers small; 
And she never asks for a toy at all. 

. Unseen around her the fairies stray, 
Giving her bright thoughts every day. 


Poor little girl and rich little girl, 
How nice it would be if in time’s swift whirl 
You could — perhaps not change your places, 
But catch a glimpse of each other’s faces! 
For each to the other could something give 
Which would make the child-life sweeter to live. 
For both could give and both could share 
Something the otner had to spare. 

M. E. Sancster. 


For Every Other Sunday. J 
TWO BOSTON BOYS IN ENGLAND. 


(Fifth Letter.) 
BY MAX BENNETT THRASHER. 


Pytron House, NunNEATON Roap, OUNDLE, 
NoRTHAMPTONSHIRE, KNGLAND. 


Dear Grandfather,—I am going to try to tell 
you in this letter about how we live here. First, 
and most different of anything, is the eating. 

We reached Pylton House about four o’clock 
in the afternoon. As soon as we had washed, a 
maid came to tell us tea was ready. It seemed so 
early for dinner, or, as we call it when we are up 
in the country, “supper,” that I thought she 
meant simply a four o’clock tea; but, when we 
came down, she showed us to the dining-room, and 
we found Mr. and Mrs. Bywalter, and her mother, 
who is just the dearest old lady, waiting for us. 
It was evidently no four o’clock tea; for the table 
was spread, and we all sat down. 

It seemed an odd hour to us; but Tony and I 
were both so hungry, after our ride, that we were 
all ready to eat, even if we didn't quite understand 
what the meal was. 

We had bread and butter, a great plate piled 
high with it, only, instead of the butter being 
served to each of us, there was none at all on the 
table; and the slices of bread were all buttered, 
oh! so thin, not thicker than pasteboard. I 
couldn’t imagine how they could cut them so thin 
until one day after that I happened to be out in 
the pantry, and saw one of the maids getting the 
tea ready. First she cut a loaf into two parts. 
Then she buttered one of the cut sides, and then 
cut off a thin slice, butter and all. That was the 
way she did them all. I counted on the plate that 
night, and there were thirty-eight slices that I 
could see. So you can see how thin they were. 

Then we had some nice potted meat and some 
lettuce salad and a tea cake. The lettuce was in 
such funny shape, and so different from any salad 
I had ever seen, that at first I didn’t dare to take 
any, because I didn’t know how to eat it. I 
thought I would wait, and see how the people who 
were at home ate it. The lettuce was very crisp 
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and white and hard. The heads had been cut into 
quarters, just as the cook cuts cabbage when she 
is going to boilit. I found by watching them that 
they did not eat any dressing on it, and that they 
took a quarter in their fingers, and ate it with bread 
and butter. 

So, later, I took some, and found it was so 
crisp and sweet that one did not want any dressing 
to go with it. 

Then we had delicious tea. I am wondering 
some what mother and grandma will say to our 
drinking tea, but we really can’t help it without 
seeming impolite. 

After I had got fairly settled at the table, and 
looked around, I was more perplexed than ever 
about the meal. Everything was very dainty and 
nice; but it was, evidently, a light meal. There 
it was, not five o’clock; and I knew that before 
bedtime we would both of us be just about 
starved. I made up my mind that, when we went 
up town to send our telegram, we would look 
around for a bake-shop, buy some cakes, and try 
to sly them into the house for us to eat before we 
went to bed. 


When we went to send the telegram, though, 
and found we were to send it from the post-office, 
I forgot all about the cakes; and it turned out that 
it was just as well. 

After we came back from town, we spent the 
evening out-of-doors; and there was so much to 
look at I forgot that I expected to be hungry. 
I will tell you in another letter about the garden 
and the difference in the climate here which makes 
it such a pleasure to stay out-of-doors in the evyen- 
ing. 


Well, after we had been out there a long time, I ~ 


saw one of the maids coming out to where we 
were. 

“Supper is ready, missis,” said she. 

I couldn’t believe at first that I had understood 
what she said, for I thought we had had our supper; 
but the rest of the folk began to walk toward 
the house, and so we went along, too. They led 
the way into the dining-room; and, when we 
reached there, I saw the table was spread. And 
such a meal, too,— half of a boiled ham, a big piece 
of cold roast beef, a loaf of bread,— set on whole, 
on a bread board, with a bread knife beside it,— 
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warmed potatoes, pastry, cream cheese, pickled 
onions, and a long green cucumber on a platter. 

And there it was nine o’clock at night. 

Well, those people sat down and began to eat; 
and they kept piling things on to our plates. 
They all ate a good hearty meal, and kept urging 
us to eat more, and wondering why we ate so little. 
I didn’t think it would be polite for me to tell 
them that we were not in the habit of eating 
just before we went to bed, because we didn’t 
think it was healthy. 

I’m sure I hardly expected to see any of them 
alive in the morning, but they all came down to 
breakfast all right. At first, after that, we kept 
on eating only a little at night; but after a while, 
seeing that it didn’t seem to hurt them, we began to 
eat all we wanted, which is a good deal,— for we 
get uncommonly hungry over here,— and I can’t 
see but what we feel just as well and sleep just as 
well as at home. 

But there are two things concerning this nine 
o’clock supper which I want to tell you about 
before I forget to do so. One is the bread. I 
told you the loaf for this meal is put on the table 
whole. It is what they call a ‘‘cottage loaf.” It 
is round in shape, baked flat on the bottom of a 
big brick oven, and is made of two parts. One is 
smaller than the other, and is put on top. Then 
they run together, some, and tip to one side in 
baking, so that the loaf, when done, is just the 
shape of a stiff hat which some one has sat down 
on. But the bread is always deliciously sweet 
and light. For supper they do not cut it in slices, 
as they do at tea,— in fact, in slices of any kind. 


The one who is to cut the bread, and, since I 
learned how, they always put it at my plate for me 
to do, cuts the loaf in half. Then he tips the 
half-loaf up on one side, and cuts off thick 
“chunks,” and then cuts them again between the 
bottom and top. The piece which this makes is 
not shaped like any slice I ever saw before, and 
I think they do just right when they ask at the 
table, “Will you please give me a ‘hunk’ of 
bread?” That is what the bread for supper is 
always called,—a ‘‘ hunk.” 

There! I did want to write te you about the 
whole cucumbers which they have on the table, 
but I am so tired and sleepy to-night that I can’t 
write any more now. So good-night. 

Your loving grandson, 
GrorGEe Faxon. 


THREE O’CLOCK IN THE MORNING. 


Wuar do the robins whisper about 

From their homes in the elms and birches? 
I’ve tried to study the riddle out; 
But still in my mind is many a doubt, 

In spite of deep researches. 


While over the world is silence deep, 

In the twilight of early dawning, 
They begin to chirp and twitter and peep, 
As if they were talking in their sleep, 

At three o’clock in the morning. 


Perhaps the little ones stir and complain 
That it’s time to be up and doing; 
And the mother-bird sings a drowsy strain 


To coax them back to their dreams again, 
Though distant cocks are crowing. 


Or do they tell secrets that should not be heard 
By mortals listening and prying ? 
Perhaps we might learn from some whispering 
word 
The best way to bring up a bird 
Or the wonderful art of flying. 


It may be they speak of an autumn day 
When, with many a feathered roamer, 
Under the clouds so cold and gray, 
Over the hill they take their way 
In search of the vanished summer. 


It may be they gossip from nest to nest, 
Hidden and leaf-enfolded ; 

For do we not often hear it confessed? 

When a long-kept secret at last is guessed, 
That “a little bird has told it” ? 


Perhaps; but the question is wrapped in doubt, 
They give me no hint or warning. 

Listen, and tell me if you find out 

What do the robins talk about 
At three o’clock in the morning? 


R. S. PArrey. 


People are always talking about originality. 
But what do they mean? As soon as we are born, 
the world begins to work upon us ; and this goes 
on to the end. After all, what can we call our 
own except energy, strength, and will ? 

GOETHE. 
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“O Boo’rut flower!” the baby cried, 
And reached for the rose in glee. 
She grasped its stem with her fingers small, 
And then with a sob the flower let fall; 
For a thorn had pricked her, dimple and all, 
And a sorrowful baby was she, 
Dear me! 
As sad as baby could be! 


“O kitty, kitty!” the baby cried 

To the pussy-cat downy and wee. 
She pulled at his fur, alas, alas! 
For he turned and gave her, it came to pass, 
Before he scampered over the grass, 

A scratch that was sad to see, 

Dear me! 
As red as a scratch could be! 


“Oh, pretty, pretty! ” the baby cried, 

As a butterfly lit on her knee. 
She cooed and called in her soft delight; 
But, when she caught at his wings so bright, 
He vanished suddenly out of her sight, 

And a’stonished baby was she, 

Dear me! 
As ’sprised as a baby could be! 


Then into the house the baby went, 

And her face was grave to see. 
She had learned three strange and wonderful 

things : 

The kitten has claws and the rose has stings 
And the beautiful butterfly has wings ; 

And a wise, wise baby was she, 

Dear me! 
Now which of us wiser could be! 
M. J., in Youth’s Companion. 
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Its Discovery and its Processes. 
BY JENNIE VICKERY. 


N making scientific experiments for some spe- 
cial result, as in other things, the unexpected 
often happens. This is fortunate. Other- 

wise many a discovery, equally valuable in its own 
province, might never have been made. 

This truth is illustrated by the discovery of hard 
porcelain by John Frederic Bottgher, a German, 
whose rather romantic history is briefly this. 

Born at Schliez in 1685, Bottgher was appren- 
ticed, when twelve years old, to a Berlin apothe- 
cary named Zorn. His free hours were spent 
making chemical experiments, in order to find the 
solution that would change baser metals into gold. 

By and by it was rumored that Bottgher had 
found the Philosopher’s Stone and with it had 
actually turned copper to gold before his master, 
Zorn, and other witnesses. Soon gaping crowds 
surrounded Zorn’s shop for a sight of the young 
“ gold cook.” 

The news spread. It reached the ears of the 
king, Frederic I., who — Prussia then being hard 
up for money —resolved to seize Bottgher and 
imprison him in the strong fortress of Spandau, 
where he should make gold in unlimited quan- 
tities, at royal command. 

Learning the king’s designs upon him, Bottgher 
fled to Saxony, pursued, the price of a thousand 
thalers (German dollar worth 73 cents) set upon 
his head. On reaching Wittenberg, he threw him- 
self upon the protection of Augustus II., sur- 
named the Strong, Elector of Saxony and King of 
Poland. 

This was only jumping from the frying-pan 
into the fire. For Saxony’s elector was fully as 
gold-needy, just as gold-greedy as Prussia’s king, 


and quite as determined, too, to obtain it through 
Bottgher’s instrumentality. 

Sent to Dresden under royal guard, and there 
lodged in the Golden House, now began the life- 
long imprisonment of this youthful alchemist. 

Soon the impatient elector wrote Bottgher from 
Warsaw, whither he went to quell a Polish rebel- 
lion, begging his gold recipe, in order that he might 
do some gold-making himself. 

Béttgher, obliged to make some show of com- 
pliance, sent the elector, by Prince von Fuersten- 
berg, a little bottle of reddish fluid, to be applied 
to melted metals. : 

Directly king and prince, locked in a secret 
palace chamber, wearing leather aprons, were 
hard at it, first melting copper, then applying the 
reddish fluid. No go. Copper it was made. Cop- 
per it stayed. 

Ascribing this failure to the fact of his having 
overlooked Bottgher’s direction, —“ This fluid must 
be used with great purity of heart,”— the dissolute 
king, who had a very guilty conscience, confessed, 
and received absolution before making a second 
trial. Still the copper refused to transmute. 

The enraged king was resolved upon coercion. 
Boéttgher meanwhile managed to escape to Aus- 
tria, but was captured, carried back to Saxony, 
and remanded to the custody of another alchemist 
named Tschirnhaus, and kept under still stronger 
guard in the fortress of Konigstein. 

Hither came the king, distracted by the clamor- 
ings of ten regiments of unpaid Polish soldiers, 
with the royal treasury empty, and told Béttgher 
“Tt is either gold or the gallows.” 

Bottgher made no gold; for, since he could not, 
how could he? But he kept on trying to. 

While feverishly searching for the golden se- 
cret, the threatening gallows forever looming high 
above his devoted head, and captive though he 
was, having no desire to be suspended, on taking 
his crucibles made of red clay from the furnace, 
while experimenting one day, he found that this 
clay had become vitrified, namely, turned to 
glass,— was solid, and, except in color and opac- 
ity, was like Oriental porcelain, the art of mak- 
ing which was entirely unknown in Europe. 

This unexpected happening, comprehended only 
as genius comprehends, showed Béttgher he had 
made a discovery as valuable as the finding of the 
Philosopher’s Stone. He knew that Oriental por- 
celain, beautiful specimens of which ware the 
Portuguese had brought into the country from 
China in 1518, was the admiration of all Europe. 
He knew, too, that seekers who had gone to the 
Flowery Kingdom to ferret out the secret of its 
manufacture, after being egregiously gulled by 
the “heathen Chinee,” had returned from their 
quest sadder, but not wiser, men. 

In his efforts to utilize his discovery, Béttgher 
was aided by his custodian, Tschirnhaus. The 
two experimented together day and night for about 
five years. Then poor Tschirnhaus died just one 
day too soon; for the next morning Bottgher drew 
from the furnace, beside which he had, unresting, 
watched five days and nights in the presence of 
the delighted elector, a porcelain teapot. 

Although Bottgher made considerable of this 
red ware and sold it for the genuine article, he 
himself very well knew true porcelain was white. 
And white he resolved Ais porcelain should be. A 
ceaseless round of research, lasting three years, 
followed. Then came another “happy hit.” His 
wig feeling uncommonly heavy one day, he asked 
his valet the cause. He was told it was due to the 
new kind of white powder with which it was 
dressed,— a powder (named from Schnoor, its dis- 
coyerer, who introduced it to the wigmakers) 
called Schnoorvische, the earth, and known in min- 
eralogy as kaolin. — 

Like'a flash it came to Bottgher it might be — 


experiments showed him it was—the very earth 
needed, the missing link between red and true 
porcelain. 

By 1710 the porcelain business, pushed by that 
royal hustler, Augustus the Strong, was booming ; 
a Royal Porcelain Factory established at Albrechts- 
burg Castle at Meissen, wherein well-paid foreign 
artists and workmen, who were all prisoners, sworn 
to secrecy, and before whom was posted this warn- 
ing: “Be secret unto death.” Dresden china was 
celebrated throughout Europe. The elector was 
fast being enriched. 

And what of Bottgher, discoverer and creator of 
all this? What his recompense of reward? Hold- 
ing but the subordinate position of foreman of 
potters, strongly guarded, closely watched lest 
he give away the secret of porcelain-making, 
locked up nightly in a cell as if he were a male- 
factor, tasting in all its bitterness the proverbial 
ingratitude of kings. Touching were his appeals 
to the relentless elector, who regarded him as his 
bond slave. . “I will devote my whole life to the 
porcelain art,” he wrote once, “do more than any 
inventor ever did before: only give me liberty, 
liberty, liberty!” 

Finally, Bottgher, body and mind weakened by | 
long imprisonment, having given himself up to de- 
jection and drunkenness, seemed likely to die. 
Then the elector, alarmed lest he should lose so 
valuable a slave, allowed him carriage exercise 
and an occasional trip, under guard, to Dresden. 
About 1714 Bottgher was promised his full lib- 
erty. Too late. Even promise of that most 
precious of all boons, liberty, was powerless to 
save him; and on March 19, 1719, when only in his 
thirty-fifth year, Bottgher, one of Saxony’s great- 
est benefactors, died, and was buried at night, like 
adog. Truly, there were tyrants in those days. 

One of the most interesting sights witnessed 
during our prolonged stay in Germany was the 
making, through most of its processes of Dresden 
china (called in Germany Meissen Porcelain) at 
the celebrated new Royal Porcelain Factory, 
situated in the ancient and picturesque town of 
Meissen-on-the-Elbe, fourteen miles from Saxony’s 
capital city of Dresden. 

This new factory, wherein 750 workmen are 
employed making porcelain to the yearly value of 
$500,000, stands in sight of Albrechtsburg, within 
whose castled walls the imprisoned genius, Bott- 
gher, labored, succeeded, suffered, and died, and is 
not far from the old cemetery where he was so 
ignominiously buried. 

First in the process, as exhibited us, was a 
workman turning. 

The material out of which Dresden china is 
made consists of 62 parts of kaolin, 26 parts Nor- 
wegian feldspar, 2 parts biscuit porcelain. These 
ingredients are first ground in mills to make the ~ 
mass soft and entirely free from lumps. After 
being washed in water and undergoing several 
other operations, it becomes a fine plastic material 
of the consistency of tough dough and ready for 
the potter’s use. 

A workman took lumps of this prepared clay, 
and put it in the centre of the potter’s wheel. 
This wheel is a circular plate, lying in a horizontal 
position, attached to an upright axle and made to 
revolve, sometimes by the foot of the workman, 
sometimes by machinery. 

Round and round went the pieces of clay, th 
operator pressing them with his wet hands into the 
shape of a common tin wash-basin. This done, 
the workman took wire, and, drawing it deftly 
under the basin, cut it from the wheel. He then 
spread it over a mould, and shaped it into a plate. 
Plates thus made are first air-dried, then kiln- 
dried, patterned, painted, rebaked, and finally 
burnished. 

Ornamental pieces of ware, such as busts, 
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vases, etc., are formed in plaster-of-Paris moulds, 
the flowers, medallions, and other ornamentations 
being made separately, and put on afterward with 
most delicately constructed small steel instru- 
ments. 

Other workmen were tracing patterns upon the 
once-baked pieces by means of finely pulver- 
ized charcoal, sprinkled through perforated paper. 
Others were putting the separate parts of the 
pieces together into one symmetrical and beautiful 
whole, figure or flower. 

Inferior artists were painting articles from the 
charcoal-traced patterns, while the genuine artists 
were copying from nature or from pictures placed 
before them. The colors employed were colored 
glass, ground to impalpable powder, made liquid 
with oil of spike, and laid on with hair-pencils in 
the same way as oil colors. 

The gilding, which so much enriches the appear- 
ance of porcelain, was done by rubbing gold-leaf 


down with oil of turpentine. 


The final touch to this lovely ware is a process 
called “burnishing,” and is done by women, se— 
cluded inaroom. This work is accomplished by 
means of goose-quills, and gives a brilliant effect 
to the surfaces treated. 

In the factory show-room were many perfect ex- 
amples, duplicates of which were on exhibition at 
the Columbian Exposition in Chicago in 1893, of 
the exquisite work done in that factory in the 
shape of clocks (valued at $500), vases, beakers, 
cups, saucers, plates, and so forth. 

In this bewildering profusion of ceramic beauty, 
it was difficult to say which was loveliest; yet it 
is certain that those plates, valued at $16 each, 
upon which were painted home scenes, such as the 
two bridges at the influx of the 7riebisch and the 
Meisse into the Elbe, the thirteenth century ca- 
thedral, or the towering castle of Albrechtsburg, 
were most interesting and appropriate souvenirs 
of a visit to the Porcelain Factory at Meissen. 

Dresden china is noted for its modelling, colors, 
and decorations as well as its artistic excellence. 
Besides the b7st7e ornamental work and flowers and 
insects in peculiarly bright colors, they copy pict- 
ures from the Flemish, French, and Dutch schools. 
Figure painting after Watteau is there used ex- 
clusively, often accompanied by flowers and vines 
in high and delicate relief. 

Despite the sumptuous gilding of Satsuma, (a 
Japanese ware very popular in Europe), the del- 
icate forms of old Sévres, the pink and rose colors 


of Berlin,— its competitive factory, which the. 


Dresden factory never has equalled,—and the 
more solid opulence and dignity of English 
makers, with no exception the groups, figures, and 
delicate relief of the Dresden china stands pre- 
eminent among the Porcelain productions of the 
world up to date. 
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BY EVA D. PICKERING. 


ABY RAINDROP floated dreamily through 
the air. She felt so tiny and weak and 
helpless. What could she do in the big 

world? 

The Great Power loved little Raindrop. So he 
whispered a tender message in her listening ears. 
“Fear not, Raindrop: I am always caring for you 
with my great love. Go to the earth, and make 
every one happy.” Raindrop smiled sweetly 
through her tears. How beautiful the thought 
that she had a helpful mission on the earth! Her 
brothers and sisters clasped her hands, and they 
all went dancing together into a lovely spring up 
among the mountains. There she lived such a 
joyous life. Dainty ferns shadowed the still, 


clear water. Lovely blossoms nodded their heads 
over the spring to gaze at their flower faces mir- 
rored there. Baby Raindrop sang a sweet song to 
the dreary pines. Every morning the wood birds 
came for their morning sip. Raindrop greeted 
each feathered friend with a merry laugh. They 
all loved her sunny smiles and sweet songs. 

One beautiful morning the Great Power sent 
a message to Raindrop by a bright sunbeam. 
“Come, my child,” said the sunbeam. ‘You have 
lived long enough in the spring. Come with me 
down into the brook.” Raindrop laughed in glee. 
Now there would be a chance to see the wonder- 
ful world. Perhaps there would be some new 
friend down by the brook, whom she could make 
joyful. 

The sunbeam clasped her soft fingers; and 
away they went, dancing, skipping, tripping, glid- 
ing, over the mossy stones. Here and there they 
stopped to bid a pleasant good-morning to the 
birds and flowers. The butterflies waved their 
gorgeous wings at them. They slipped quietly 
under the pretty green ferns, and chased the frol- 
icsome fishes. Raindrop was so happy that she 
joined her sisters in a low, sweet, babbling mel- 
ody. The children stopped on their way to school 
to listen to the brook. The baby birds that lived 
near by went quickly away to dreamland, lulled 
by the by-lo song of the water. The pine-trees 
were so happy that they wanted to sing, too. So 
they asked the evening breeze to play a low ac- 
companiment on their pine needles. The birds 
soon began to trill their solos, and the crickets 
tuned their violins. Little Raindrop had set the 
whole forest in music. 

One day the raindrops travelled on through the 
river to the ocean. They saw wonderful things, 
and learned a great deal. They found ever so 
many old friends in the ocean,— sisters and 
cousins and uncles and aunts. They were so de- 
lighted to be together that they joined in a grand 
chorus. 

Baby Raindrop lived a happy, useful life in the 
great blue sea. One summer evening the Great 
Power softly whispered, “ You have been a faith- 
ful child, Raindrop; and now you may dwell in 
the sunset land.” So the little helper travelled on 
a shining rainbow to a lovely sunset cloud. She 
still has a mission; for she cheers us every even- 
ing, as she smiles sweetly down upon us from her 
beautiful cloud home. 

So every little bird and flower and snowflake 
has something to do in this world. 


‘God gives us all some small, sweet way 
To set the world rejoicing.” 
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BY GRACE E. OLIVER. 


AN and Madge were poking among the dry 
leaves for a few last chestnuts to fill up 
their baskets, when they disturbed a little 

brown snake, that uncoiled itself and slipped 
quickly out of sight. Madge uttered a frightened 
little squeal, and ran to Aunt Helen for protection; 
but Bob said: “Pooh! a little snake like that 
won’t hurt you, will it? It’s only anacondas and 
rattlesnakes, and big ones like those, that do 
harm.” 

“Come over here, children, and I'll tell you 
how I ran from a snake once,” said Aunt Helen. 
“JT never told you about my adventure with a 
rattlesnake, did I?” And Aunt Helen’s eyes 
twinkled, while Madge carefully tucked her skirts 
about her as she sat on the log, and Bob looked 
interested. 

“When I was eight years old, I spent my 
summer vacation on Grandma West’s farm. It 


was my first taste of country life, and very 
pleasant I found it. In a few days I became 
accustomed to the animals about the farm, so that 
I would pet the horses or drive the cows without 
the slightest fear. But there was one thing I 
lived in constant dread of meeting ; and that was 
asnake! It was a long time before I quite lost 
my fear of them. 

“One afternoon grandma handed me a tin pail, 
and said: “I want you to go to Farmer Brown’s 
for some vinegar. Don’t loiter on the way, be- 
cause I want to use the vinegar for supper; and 
don’t lose the change Mr. Brown will give you,” 
putting a shining quarter of a dollar in my 
hand. 

“TI started off across the pasture, intending to 
do my errand very quickly; but there were so 
many interesting things to claim my attention on 
the way that the time passed more swiftly than 
I realized. I wanted to see how the little spar- 
rows in the juniper clump were getting along, 
some unusually plump blueberries called to me, 
and, when I struck the woods, I spent some time 
in hunting for Indian-pipes. I could not dis- 
cover any flowers, but I did find two tin doll’s 
plates that I had lost the day before. When I 
reached Farmer Brown’s, there were six new baby 
pigs to be interviewed and the kittens to cuddle, 
so that by the time I started for home it was 
nearly supper-time. 

“ Realizing how late it was, I thought I would 
not go back through the woods, but would take 
a short cut along one edge. The ground here 
was very muddy and swampy, and suggestive of 
snakes; but I thought I could jump from one 
mossy stump to another, and so get across. Ac- 
cordingly, I pressed the cover tightly on my tin 
pail, slipped the pennies that Farmer Brown had 
given me into my pocket with the tin plates, and 
started across. I had taken but two or three steps 
when I saw a little green snake wriggle off into the 
bushes. I started; and, as I did so, I heard a 
rattle. “A rattlesnake!” flashed through my 
mind; and then how I ran! —dashing across the 
swamp, splashing through the mud, stumbling 
over old logs, speeding across the field with that 
dreadful rattle behind me all the way. At last I 
reached the stone wall that bounded the pasture; 
and over this I scrambled, and lay in a panting, 
sobbing heap, too much exhausted to run another 
step. As I realized that the rattle had ceased, I 
regained enough courage to pick myself up, and 
trudge homeward. 

“Tt was a very untidy little girl that ran into 
Grandma West’s arms. Her vinegar and pail 
were gone, her dress was torn and splashed with 
mud, her face was swollen with weeping. 

“*Why, dear, whatever is the matter!’ asked 
grandma. 

“A rattlesnake, grandma, a rattlesnake chased 
me !’ was all I could gasp out. 

«Nonsense, child! There are no rattlesnakes 
in this region.’ 

“*Oh, yes, I know, ’cause I heard the rattle.’ 

- Just then Dog Towzer burst into the room, 
and playfully jumped against his little mistress. 
Again that dreadful rattle! Grandma looked 
puzzled for a moment, and then, taking hold of 
my skirt, shook it; and we both heard the pennies 
and plates in my pocket jingle together merrily. 
That was my rattlesnake; and, of course, the 
faster I ran from it, the louder it called after me. 

“T have laughed a great many times over my 
scare; but I was a very frightened little girl at 
the time, and it was a good many days before the 
funny side of the affair struck me. After a 
while I found out, as my little Madge will, if she 
is sensible, that the poor little snakes are just 
as anxious to escape us a8 we are to avoid 
them.” 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
THE OVEN-BIRD’S LESSON. 


BY EMILY F. CARLETON. 


*Twas the rarest of all the rare midsummer days. 

Earth sang with the heavens a choral of praise; 

And fair Nature’s bright charms found a peace- 
ful retreat, 

Where deep breaths of the woodland were cool- 
ing and sweet. 


There a slow-winding roadway traces its line 

Through the tall ranks of oak, down a gentle 
decline, 

Where the sword-fern grows bristling ’gainst Ind- 
ian-pipe,— 

Life of conflict and peace in their mystical type; 

Where the lily’s cup catches the sun’s gladdening 
ray, 

That fills it with beauty to brighten life’s way; 

And, scattered like gems in their setting of 
earth, 

Fair forms of rare plant-life reveal their rich 
worth. - 

There the oaks look far out o’er the blue waters 
deep, 

Where Cochichewick’s wavelets dance, frolic, 
and leap. 


Oh, the laughter was merry, and happy the smile 


That played ’mong a group of glad children the . 


while. 

*Twas a gay picnic band from our loved Sunday 
School, 

Taught the law of right living by love’s golden 
rule. 


There, testing the strength of good precepts, 
they played, 
Rowed o’er the clear waters, or ’mong the trees 


strayed; 

And they tasted the sweets of Dame Nature’s 
rich feast, 

Which she portioned out freely to greatest and 
least. 

There was fresh inspiration for teacher’s worn 
thought, 

And a soul-kindling light that a clearer faith 
brought; 


There the mother’s love deepened, and child-heart 
waxed pure, 
Deep calling to deep for the things that endure. 


Over woodland and lake moved the spirit of 


God,— 

Dwelt in blue of the sky and brown, leaf-covered 
sod ; 

And t’was thus, while earth’s voices were speaking 
most clear, 

That the soul lent its powers their meaning to 
hear. 


“Teacher, Teacher, Oh, Teacher!” a bird-call 
then rang. 

And there, close at my feet, a brown bird out- 
sprang, 

From a curious nest, safely covered with leaves, 

And wrought of the stuff that bird-handicraft 
weaves. 

What marvel! 
tread 

The life nestled therein, to be sheltered and fed! 

And I called to the children, the teachers, and all, 

To see this odd nest and to hear the bird’s call. 

*T was a clear revelation for young and for old, 

From the Oven-bird, worthy his crown of bright 
gold. 

Though for frailty there’s danger and evil abroad, 

Yet with safeguard and comfort this earth-world 
is stored. 


A footfall might crush ’neath its 


For the nest of the birdling, God’s kingdom pro- 


vides: 

There, ‘neath the sere cover, the song of life 
hides. ° 

Yes, the Oven-bird’s lesson, truth olden hath 
taught 

Of the wonderful things in God’s providence 
wrought: 


“The fowls of the air, they sow not nor reap,”— 

Lo, hidden therein, what grand lesson lies deep! ~ 

“The Father provideth!” ’Tis bird-song of 
trust, — : 

“ Have faith in the Father, wise, loving, and just.” 


Do you ask why the bird builds its nest on the 
ground, : 

When ’twould seem fitter shelter in tree-top were 
found? 

So man questions oft-times of his humble home- 
spot, 

And thinks higher position would better his lot. 

But the bird chooses right, and is wisely content 

To abide in the place that God’s plan for it meant. 

Ground-gleaner, our bird to his mission is true: 

No sky-sweeper’s place for his nature would do. 

So he strives to make perfect his nest on the 
ground, 

And knows not he has builded the lesson we’ve 
found. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A PARABLE OF A STICK. 


BY MRS. ADELAIDE D. WELLMAN. 


Elan and Ethan Carter were twins; but Elan 
was regarded as the smarter of the two. He 
learned his lessons more easily, though perhaps 
he did not remember them any betfer; and in his 
work, too, he was the quicker. 

In fact, Elan himself thought that he was smarter 
than his brother; and he often quietly called at- 
tention to matters in which he was ahead of 
Ethan. 

Ethan was not lazy. He studied and worked 
harder than did Elan; and, in his slower way, he 
did nearly as much. It was not pleasant for him to 
be accused of his dulness. But, really, many per- 
sons liked the dull boy better than the one who 
was so ready to tell of what he knew and.what 
he had done. 

The boys’ father, Captain Carter, was at sea 
most of the time; but on one of his visits home 
he noticed Elan’s pompous manner, and tried to 
think how to cure him of his boastful spirit. 

On a former visit the captain had brought 
with him from New Zealand a showy plant, and 
had placed it, with the crock in which it grew, in 
his greenhouse. A twig, which seemed to be only 
a dry stick, had supported the plant. Aftera time 
this twig began to grow; and it became.a fine 
plant, though not of the same kind as the other. 
The family called it their stick plant. 

One day Elan said to his father, ‘‘ Papa, my 
botany teacher says your stick plant is a choicer 
variety than the other one.” 

And Captain Carter replied: “Indeed! But it 
grows slower, and does not blossom so early.” 

“TI know. But those things don’t count for as 
much as some others. Do you know the names of 
the two plants, papa?” 

Then Captain Carter replied thoughtfully: “I 
am not quite certain about their botanical names, 
my boy; but I have thought that the plant which 
attracts so much attention might be called Elan, 
and the one which, at first, seemed to be of little 
worth, but has proved to be the choicer of the 
two, might be named Ethan. 

Elan winced, but learned a good lesson. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Tue Editor is very busy, so it may be just as 
well that he is allowed little space this time. He 
will make up next number. 

Young folks busy in vacation is the subject 
of the picture on page 20: young folks at play 
in vacation is the idea in the picture on page 21. 
Work and play make every day run just the right 
way, so wise men say. 

Having given some attention to the Chinese, in 
this: number we pay attention to the Japanese. 
See first page: How does Japan differ from 
China? 


LETTER-BOX. 


Humpo.pt, Ia. 
Dear Editor,— As I like to make out other people’s 
puzzles, I would like to have them make out mine. 
I send a puzzle and an enigma, and would like to see 
them published,— one of them atleast. Iam twelve 
years old, and go to the Unitarian Sunday School. I 
like to read the Every Other Sunday very much, and 

have missed it during its vacation. — 
- I am your steady reader, 
Hannan R. SAVAGE. 


ENIGMA II. 


I am composed of 24 letters. 

My 1, 2, 6, 8, is a common name of a boy. 

My 17, 18, 19, 20, 7, 10, is a piece of money. 

My 9, 11, 12, is what we write with. 

My 22, 21, 20, 19, 14, 4, 3, is a mean person. 

My 24, 23, 15, 18, is what we do when we retire. 

My 16, 2, 18, 5, is what comes from coal. 

My whole is a noted senator from Lowa, 
Hannad R. Savace. 


CHARADE III. 
My first, the title of a girl. 
My second is the same. 
My third, to take a little taste. 
My fourth, a food you name. : 
My whole, if you don your thinking cap, 
You'll find upon the U. S. map. 


PUZZLE. 
ARRANGE the figures from 1 to 9, inclusive, ina 


Le. Le S. 


_square, so that they will make 15 when added in 


any direction. E. 8, H. 


CONUNDRUM III. 


Wuat is that which never asks any, questions, but 
requires so many answers? 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN No. I. 


Entema I.— President William McKinley. 

CHARADE I.— Label (lay-bell). 

ConunpRuM I.— One is a strong wi//, and the other 
is a strong won't. 


DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
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